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FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 
[Bx B. B. SWAIN, ESQ. OF NEW JERSEY. J 
** Even as the tenderness that hour instils, 
When summer’s day declines along the hills, 
Se feels the fullness of the heart and eyes, °* 
When all of genius, that can perish, dies.” 
[Byron’s Monody on Sheridan, 


When the relentless hand of death deprives 
us forever of all that was dear and cherished: 
when the fell destroyer prostrates the lovely and 
loved, and life seems to have “no charm to 
wean us from the grave,” we close the agony 
of grief in the secret recesses of our hearts, and 
in silence and solitude mourn over our fallen 
hopes, and the perished dream that beguiled our 
early morning of existence. When the states- 
man, patriot, and warrior, descend alike to the 
lonely mansion of the tomb, the pomp of pa- 
geantry—all that can impress the beholder with 
a feeling of reverence for the “ mighty dead,” 
accompanies them—* a nation swells the fune- 
ral ery,” and their names go down to posterity, 
adorned with all the blazonry and triumph a 
proud and a grateful country can bestow. But 
in the premature fate of exalted genius, in the 
sudden departure of all that was bright and no- 
ble in intellect, there is a mournful feeling, “a 
kindred sympathy with suns shat set,” a some- 
thing softer than sadness that pervades the 
heart, and impresses it more deeply with the 
uncertainty of life, and the instability of all hu- 
man enjoyment. Genius has no country—its 
home is the world—all are alike ready to pay it 
homage. and thousands that would pass unno- 
ticed the death of the patriot or sage of other 
climes, would feel it as a duty, as an impulse 
directed by the finer feelings of the heart, to 
bestow a sigh to the memory of departed ge- 
nius. 

There is something that appears fated to de- 
stroy early in Wfe, the young and ardent mind ; 
a consuming fire preys upon the spirit, a com- 
muning of deep thoughts wastes the frame. and 
the brighter the intellectual light burns within, 
the sooner the mortal thrall that binds the,spirit, 
decays, and returns to its native dust. Some 
have, indeed, lingered out a life of want and in- 
digence, like the immortal Sheridan, receiving 
the world’s cold pity. while others, like the un- 
fortunate Chatterton, have anticipated the ap- 
proach of deatli, andought in an early grave, 
that “ dreattiless sleep” which is the last refuge 
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of blightéd hopes, and fallen fortunes, from the 
stérms and uncertainty of life. . 3 
Look on thes youthful poet—with him the 
world is yet young, and all is drest im- joy and 
gladness—the elements he breathes, the flow- 
ers that bloom in their fragrance arownd him, 
all are a source of pleasure, pureshdly, and un- 
alloyed. He sees the world as men‘de a bright 
290d beautiful picture: to him it is a scene of 
calm and unstained delight, for he is a stranger 
to its worthlessness, and has never"wept over 
the desolation of the heart, or the delusive 
mockery thattestroys the first energies of youth- 
ful existence—he gazes in silent adoration on 
the midnight moon, as she careers through the 
dark blue sky. He seeks the solitude of the 
lonely wood, and listens’to the sighing of the 
breeze and murmur of the waters. He loves 





alone with his own high thoughts. He stretches 


invisible world are before him—the “ firmléss 
and the void.” But, there is in his eye a bright 
and unearthly lights ase isin hischeek a flush, 
but not of health; the spring comes in joy and 
gladness; the summer passes in glory and 
brightness; and his leved autumn, with her me- 
lancholy, yet seft and pensive beauty, lingers 
around him. 
the moon sheds her silver light from the ex- 
panse of heaven. But he sees them not; ere 
the last leaf had fallen from the withered tree, 
the “ dark angel? li@@his bow, and the grave 
closed over the viéti thought, and the mar- 
tyr of sensibility forever. 

Some have past away early, but in glory and 






like the erratic comet. left behind the 1emem- 
brance of its splendor, for mankind to pause and 


and “the loved of men.” ‘Their proudest mau- 


logy a people’s praise. 
The shores of the Morea will long resound 


a Greciafi Maiden weep in mournful tenderness 
over the early fate of him, who poured his 
sweetest strains in praise of her native land, 
and whose last sigh was breathed in a prayer 
for its welfare. He died in the clime he loved, 


deed to witness its regenerated liberty, but yet, 
while all his fame and glory was fre sh upon him. 
As long as the memory Of their Harmodius shall 
animate he bosom of the warrior Greek, 
long as their Jand is remembered in story, or 
celebrated in sorg, the name of Byron will be 
connected with all that is ennobling in intellect, 
or elevated in the hurhan character. 


as 


There is. while musing over the grave of ge- 
nius a holy feeling that pervades the heart, 
something that is allied to the softest and no- 
blest portion of our nature. We revere the ta- 
lents of the departed We admire the mind 
that sleeps beneath the “ storied urn,” and we 
moufn over the mysterious decree of fate, which 
wills that the young and pilted should pass 
away in the morning of life, and ere the high 
promise of their dawn wes accomplished. 

We must not close this brief and hasty article, 
without a passing notice, and a tribute of deep 
and unfeigned admiration, to the memory of 





another genius, whe has paid within a few short 


wonder at. They are among the lofty of earth, | 











months the last debt to nature. We allude to 
the recent melancholy death of the ‘late Rev. 
Charles Maturin. Young, ardent, and possess 
ed with talents of the highest order, with: a 
mind that looked beyend the narrow confines 
of the earth, and thing’ forbiddtn to the view of 
common minds, few like hin? could lay bare the 
recesses of the human heart, exhibit to the sight, 
its varjous changes’-and excite in the bosoms of 
his readefs, the mrxed emotions of joy and sor 
row, of terror and admiratiom He was the Sal- 
vatgr of literature ; struggling with penury un-’ 
mefited, he still delighted the world with pit 
tures, which, though sometimes wild and dark, 
were always magnificent, and gifted with that* 


| deep and mournful beauty, which is more touch” 


the nights, for the world is quiet, and he is left 


ing to the feelings and awakens more powerfully . 
in the mind the thrill of interest. In his descrip 
tion of that passion which is the source of all 


| our happiness or misery, “ whose martyr is the 
forth his hand, and the shadowy things of the | 


brokey heart,” he was unrivalled, as all who 


| have dwelt with delight upon the pages of * Mon 


The sky is bright over him, and | 


triumph; their path was short but bright, and | 


torio”’ and “ Melmoth,” or witnessed the pow 
erful exhibition of his “ Bertram,” can bear am 
ple testimony. 

Bit he too has gone: the worthlessness of 
life, the tempest of the world, is no more to him: 
he has past * the first dark day of nothingness,” 
and now calmly sleeps in the last resting place 
provided by the hands of pious friendship or af- 
fection. ' 

And so itis: thegyoung, the lowed, the gay, 
the gifted, are doomed, as :t were, among the 
first to depart, and happy are they who escape 
in the loneliness and silence of the tomb, the 
coldspity of heartless pride, and thegrasp of uu 
meriteg oppression. . . 

Yet the destiny of genius is a proud one ;- 
their names go down to posterity as the bene 
factors of mankind; they are wept over by the 


| lovely and the young they are mourned hy the 


soleum is a nation’s gratitude—their highest eu- | 


to the name of our lamented Byron, and many | 


votaries of literature and science. The warrior 
may have a costly cenotaph erected to his me 
mory, and is so@f forgotten, Dut the names 
of departed genius aré remembered to after 


| ages. Their mortal part may mouldey in the 


the classic soil of the buried brave, too soon in- | 


dust, but their spirit is abroad, and hovers 
around the scenes of its early inspiration.— 
Their fame is connected with that of their coun 
try ; the very soil is*consecrated ; and all that 
speaks, or breathes of them, awakens an emo 
tion of deep and lasting interest. 

‘“¢ The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Roll mingling in their fame forever.” 

te 


Beauty, like nature’s fairest flowers, blooms 


| but to be gazed at and admired by the passing 


The beautiful woman seldom, if 
ever, finds happiness either in the company of 
flatterers, or unta'enied admirers. The one 
robs her of her natural gifts ; ntaking her forget 
the feelings of humanity, esteem, and sincere 
love; to build her future hopes and happiness 


multitude. 


| on the bloom.of her cheek; the other makes her 





ridiculous by over-rating her acquirements, be- 
cause she is a beautiful woman. The man of 
talents spurns the idea of stratagem, to obtain 
the affections of the woman he may love ; he 
will not sacrifice his feelings or his good serse 
to the degrading resort of hypocrisy, but will wt 
once avow his love, with all the ardour of his nc 
ble mind, without shading his confession with 
the colou®s of affectati 
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FROM THE N, ¥. COMMERCIAL AMVERTISER. 
A LEAF FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


“Father!” said the beautiful Mari- 
anne, as she stood weeping by the side of the 
old man, who was gazing upon her with looks 
full of admiration and tenderness : “ Daughter,” 
said he, “* why do you weep? believe me there 
is nothing in this world worthy of your tears, un- 
less it is, there is nothing in it worthy of your 
genius;—it is, my child, a fair and. beautiful 
world, and there is much of happiness in it— 
All nature is varied and beautiful around us ;— 
the seasons in their change, each brings some 
new pleasure; they sky, the scout and the tem- 
pet ene and flowers, all aré sublime and 
veautiful, and speak eloquently to us of that 
wise and benehica Creator, who formed them 
J 








im their grandeug’ind loveliness, and.they ought 
to'awaken in every heart feelings of admiration 
and of gratitude! 

“The spirit of genius still breathes its celes- 
lestial sentiments in a thousand books, and the 
fine arts are a source of wonder and of delightful 
study ; musics like a sweet intoxicating dream, 
which cheats us perhaps of hours of sorrow ; sei- 
ence, in a thousand wonderful and mysterious 
ways, prdves the stupendous powers of intellect, 
and the noble efforts and success of man; the 
rich and glowing treasure of imagination may 
be an inexhaustible source of enjoyment—it 
may be a parterre of eternally blooming flow- 
ers, and its splendid images and its flattering 
promises throw their rich light even over the 
actual misfortunes of life, and we gather from 
them many an enchanting dream! 

“Who, my child, that is gifted with genius, 
dares to call this a world oftears and of sorrow ? 
Who, that possesse$ ‘that Splendid attribute of 
the Deity, dares to call himself unhappy? And 
yet you, gifted as you are with talents and ge- 
nius, with ynagination and enthusiasm, born at 
the foot of Vesuvius, in the midst of the most 
sublime wonders of nature, where the breath of 
heaven is poetry, and music, and perfume—Yet 
you, my daughter, with all these blessings and 
advantages, call yourself unhappy, and wee 
over the foolish visionsof your fancy, as though 
pleasure would never wake again. “ 

“ Look at the farewell raygof the setting sun, 
as they linger*yet a mire. | a the blue waves 
of the ocean; the sky is without a cloud: the 
atmosphere is filled with fragrance from the 
thousand wild flowers which are drinking the 
night dews in the wildness of their beauty :—- 
floods of light seem rolling over the sea from the 
‘silver crescent’ that has just burst, as from 
her bosom, in the splendor of her beauty: it is 
indeed a brilliant sight, and who can gaze upon 
it,.and not feel the spirit of divine inspiration 
kindling in their bosoms ? 

« The connecting link between nature and 
the affections of the soul, is finely woven ; it is 
a mysterious chain thrown around the heart, 
which keeps itypure, and leads it often to Hea- 
ven, even in the fullness of its despair, and 
saves it from rebellion by her sweet sympathy, 
which she makes felt at the very bottom of the 
soul.” 

——* Yes, (replied the maiden, mournfully.) I 
have gazed long upon it; it is both brilliant and 
beautiful, but I find nothing there to respond to 
the deep and troubled thoughts of my soul ! 

** You speak eloquently, Father, upon the en- 
joyments of life, but you touch not upon its mis- 
fortunes; and has your life then been so happy 
that you have escaped all the sufferings of the 
heart ?” 

The old man passed his hand over his eyes, 
and I saw tears glistening there ;—the past was 








recalled, and they flowed unrestrained. After 
a long pause he replied, “ OR! no, my child, I 
have not been so fortunate, butIam happy now, 
for nature and religién have destroyed the illu- 
sions of the senses, and I breathe forth my af- 
fections at the foot-stool of the Eternal, and am 
at peace with all the world. The heart is like 
a lyre, finely strung; it vibrates to the echo’ of 
the passions, which are jn youth all powerful, 
but they must be subsued™ and yet, I know, that 
many a-proud and lofty spirit is broken, before 
the task is accomplished ;—life has its sorrows, 
it is teue, but they must be borne and overcome; 
it has its trials too, but they must make us wiser 
and happier.” ‘ 

Marianne replied—* The beautiful visions of 
youth pass’ away and leave the heart sad and 
desolate, the most cherished dreams fade away 
and leave but the darkness of the hour of dreams ; 
if we tenderly confide in thems if we repose our 
whvle soul upon them, our tearsavash away the 
illusion, and we wish we had jot so blindly 
yielded to their delightful influence. The most 
enchanting sentiments, the most impassioned af- 
fections, the purest, the holiest, and the most 
devoted love, seem all the spogt of cireumstan- 
ces, and the youthful and the glewing heart, 
clierishes its reminiscences of happiness, while 
the future lies cold and dark before it; and 
why then, Father, ma¥ mot this be called a 
world of tears and of sorrow ?” 

Father Paul said, with a melancholy smile, 
«There is much to fear frem the impetuosity of 
youthful feelings, when the heart cherishes, as 
necessary to its happiness, that sentiment which 
has power to sadden all its light and joyous 
thoughts; when we see and hear but one ob- 
ject in all creation ; w we sce in the glow- 
ing sun-set, and trace wave, warm with 
its radiant hues, the i he being beloved. 
But, my child, time chaStensfhose illusions, and 
brings back to the heart the reality of more so- 
ber enjoyments : itis a fair and beautiful world; 
all nature invites us to be happy and grateful, 
and the light of genius gilds the clouds which 
adversity and disappointment gather around us!” 
She turned upon him a look full of sadness 
and said,—* It may be so, Father, but " 
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Our readers will perceive that the present num- 
ber completes the second volume of the Gartann. 
It isdue to our patrons to tender them our warmest 
thanks, and assure them of our most lively gratitude, 
for their favors. In doing so, but few words are re- 
quisite—the best feclings of the heart being gene- 


> We assume but little of 


rally “not loud but deep. 
the credit, when we allude to the Circulation of the 
We 
would rather ascribe the circumstance to an increas- 
ing fondness in the fair for the paths of literature. 
Who would have supposed that a literary work, 
with but humble pretensions, emanating from the 


Gartuanp in almost every state of the Union. 


wilderness as it respects the great literary commu- 
nity, would excite the attention of ladies even in 
the most highly favored cities ?- In truth, we made 
no pretensions to any thing more than a compila- 
tion of the many rich flowers of literature that are 
every day cast forth like fugitives wgon creation ; 
and we have been not a little flattered to find the 
Garland sought for by many who, we supposed, 
were not even aware of its existence. 























| or, were sufficient to deprivet, of life. 





| tion and esteem.” 


Were we in the list of Bachelors, we would doubt- 
léss find some ** honied accents” to bestow upon our 
fair friends;—we would tell them that by. their 
favors we live; and that it would be our delight, 
let come what wall, to do nought but contribute to 
their pleasure, and look to their*gmiles for our re- 
ward. And in truth, what else can we say, even 
now, than that to them we will bé “all adoration, 


duty, and observance ?” + 


& 


(cP Complete sets of the Gantanp can be had 
from the commencement, by early application at 
this office. . 

*,” Postmasters generally are requested to be. 
come agents for the work, For every Five Dollar 
note enclosed to us, postage free, five copies of the 
future numbers of the Garzanp will be forwarded. 
All subscriptions to commence with the volume. 
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THE CHICKASAW INDIANS. 

- The National Journal of the 18th ult. in noticing 
an article of great ability in the North American 
Review, concerning the ‘ Indians of North America,’ 
introduces the following extracts of a letter from 
the Chickasaw country. It is said of the Chicka- 
saws, that, ‘tin comparison with the Cherokees, 
they are only in the twilight of improvement.”— 
What may not be expected when they receive the 
full blaze of the meridian light }* 


* According to information received from 
white men, who have long resided among them, 
and from the best informed of the natives them- 
selves, their moral condition is greatly improv- 
ed within the last twenty years. Very many 
of their old and savage customs are entirely laid 
aside. Twenty years ago, the favourite riding- 
horse of a deceased person was put to death, 
and burned, lest he should die a natural death, 
be consumed by the vulture, and thus be ren- 
dered useless to his master, in the strange land 
to which he was gone. ‘The gun, the toma- 
hawk, the pipe—and, in short, almost every 
thing belonging to them, were put in the same 
hole, with them, under the impression that the 
departed spirit needed these things to procure 
a subsistence in its separate state. Such things 
are not heard of in the present day. A very 
different idea, though by no means expanded, 
respecting futurity, now obtains among them: 
—The soul, in its separate state, is believed to 
be happy, or miserable, according to their ideas 
of enjoyment and suffering; and does not need 
the means necessary to support animal life, as 
it cannot die. A distinction is made between 
the bad and the good, and separate places as- 
signed them. 

* Again: the tender infant, just entered up 
on the stage of action, was not secure from the 
merciless hand of her who gavet birth. A de 
fect in any part of its animal frame, or a super- 
stitious fear that it might not be a good marks- 
man, a fortunate hunter, or a successful warri- 
And, 
not unfrequently, the savage mother has des- 
troyed the suckling at her breast, as a retalia- 
tion for the desertion or infidelity of her bus- 
band, On the other hand, the aged, the help- 
less, and the infirm, were put out of the way, 
as nuisances to the community. The dim light 
of civilization which has shone upon them, has » 
banished, forever, these appalling scenes. The 
babe is reared with a mg ers care and tender- 
ness; and the aged ar 


he ADjects of venera- 
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EBUCATION. 

Anistirevs considered a man without Education 
as astone, which is insensible to every thing around 
it! 

Dioeenes considered an ignorant man “ a beast.” 

Cicero says ** that a man should havedearning, 
were it only for one’s pleasure, independent of all 
its other advantages.” ** This is (said he) nourish- 
ment to youth, pleasure to old age, an ornament to 
prosperity, a refuge and comfort in adversity. It 
diverts us at home, is of no hinderance abroad . it 
passes the night with us, accompanies us when we 
travel, and attends us in our rural retreats.” 

Seneca says, ‘if you employ your time in study, 
you will avoid every disgust in life ; you will not 
wish for night, or be weary of the day; you will 
neither be a burden to yourself nor unwelcome to 
others.” os 

‘*To what higher object (says Plutarch) could 
Numa have directed his attention, than to the cul- 
ture of early infancy ?” . 

** Knowledge (says Dr. Johnson) is certainly ong 
of the great means of pleasure, as is confessed by th® 
natural desire which every mind feels of increasing 
its ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, by wlfich 
nothing can be produced. It is a vacuity in which 
the soul sits motionless and torpid for want of at- 
traction, and without knowing why. We always 
rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget.” 

** Human nature is degraded and debased when 
the lower faculties predominate over the higher.” 
Rasselas, p. 30. 

“ A proper education (says Sterne) of poor chil- 
dren is the foundation of almost every kind of cha- 
rity. I may say of policy also.” 

If, then, education be so necessary to form the 
true character of man, who will doubt that this edu- 
cation should be communicated to youth from the 
moment of their infancy? Where is 
ther that would leave the noble facultie 


bwise fa- 
his chil- 


’ dren, like the plants of a wild heath, to the influ- 


ence of every circumstance ? If the farmer would 
be deemed unreasonable and unjust who would ex- 
pect “to reap where he had not sown, of to gather 
where he had not strewed.” If a gardener would 
be absurd and ridiculous who would aim at correct- 
ing the defects or improving the shades of flowers, 
after they were fully and perfectly blown, must not 
that parent be ignorant of human nature, and irra- 
tional in his views, who hopes to find the constitu- 
tion of the child he has neglected or enereated ca- 
pable of admitting true ideas, or of retaining them 
80 aS to give firmness and constancy to his charac- 
ter? Who should expect useful and proper affec- 
tions, or sound judgment and reason to arise from 
random and false principles ; or imagine when these 
principles are imperfectly, viciously, but fully form- 
ed, any effectual means can be adopted to remove 
their defects ? ‘ 

It is for this reason’ all wise legislators have fram- 
ed laws to have the youthful mind formed, by a ju- 
dicious education, to habits of virtue and happiness. 
It is this which induced the wisest of men to say— 
* Rear up achild in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

It is, therefore, of the first importance, that the 
habits of man should be formed from nature’s dawn 
—that the youthful disposition should be watched 





with sedulous care—that to render him social, great 
attention should be paid to the formation of his man- 
ners—that to render him useful to his fellow-men 
great care should be taken with the early cultivation 
of his mind—that to render him happy here, and 
glorious hereafter, his whole being should be form- 
ed to virtue from his cradle. 

The bloom which accompanies our youth will 
fade like the scorched flower of the mountain, if 
not sprinkled with the dew of heaven amidst the 
hostile blasts which surround it. 

[New- York Truth Teller. 


SLANDER—an extract 


«Of all slanders, that which is aimed at the 
destruction of the spotless reputation of a de- 
fenceless female, is incontrovertibly the most 
execrable, hateful, inhuman, unmanly.. He who 
could wilfully attack the pure vestal with the 
foul contaminating breath of scandal, can be 
animated with nothing less than the. spirit of a 
denion of the darkest cast. They are the silken 
cords which attach us to life; their society alone 
renders this life tolerable. Deprive us of that, 
fnd the world becomes a barren, a dark, drea- 
ry waste, and every excitement to deeds of va- 
lor, of honor, and of chivalry, become extin- 
guished at once: and we wander about in the 
dark, without any guide or leading principles. 
Where ther, would be our statesmen, our war- 
riors, and indeed, every society? Sunk—sunk, 
sunk, into a state of inaction and primeval 
chaos! ‘The fair have a natural claim upon us 
for protection; they confidently expect it from 
us ; they should not be disappointed! Go with 
the slandered female to her closet, ye defaming 
vipers ; view her agony in secret! see her wring 
her hands and tear her locks with the frenzy of 
a despairing victim, observe the large tears of 
anguish quickly coursing each other down her 
emaciated cheeks, while her eyes are cast up 
in agony inexpressible, calling upon God for 
that protection which she vainly expected ¢o re- 
ceive from her fellow-beings.~ Pale as monu- 
mental marble, frantic and almost breathless, 
she utters her complaints with the convulsive 
shudder of a broken heart; she wastes away 
amid the dark horrors of despair. I say, view 
these thi and if you have the least particle 
j your disposition, [ would em 
phatically sa¥#o you in the words of a celebrat- 
ed author, Go mend! Go mend!” 


THE WORLD. 












**?Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To view the busy world.” 


EXTRACT 


FROM GRAY’S TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 














“The people of Bondoo are a mixture of 
Foolahs. Mandingoes, Serrawollies, and Joloffs, 
retaining, however, more of the manners and 
customs of the first, and speaking their lan- 
guage exclusively: They are of the middle size, 
well made, and very active, their skin of a light 
copper colour, and their faces of a form ap- 
proaching nearer to those of Europe than any 
of the other tribes of Western Africa.the Moors 
excepted. 
woolly as that of the black, and their eyes are, 
with the advantage of being larger and rounder, 
of a better colour and more expressive. The 
women in particular, who,without the assistance 
of art, might vie. in pomt of figure, with those 
of the most exquisitely fine form in Europe, are 





of a more lively disposition, and more delicate 
| form of face than either the Serrawollies, Man- 





-—4 
dingoes, or Joloffs. They are extremely neat 
in their person and dress, and are very fond of 
amber, coral, and glass beads, of different co 
lors, with which they adorn or bedeck their 
heads, necks, wrists, and ancles profusely ;— 
gold and silver, too, are often formed into small 
buttons, which are intermixed with the former 
on the head, and into chains worn on the wrists 
and ancles. They always wear a veil thrown 
loosely over the head: this is manufactured by 
themselves from cotton, and is intended to imi 
tate thin muslin, at which they have not by any 
means made a bad attempt. The other parts of 
their dress are precisely the same as that worn 
by the inhabitants of Kayaye, and, with few ex- 
ceptions of silk and printed cotton which they 
obtain from the coast, are entirely of their own 
manufacture. They are exeeedingly fond of 
perfumes of every kind, particularly musk, otto 
of roses, or lavender ; butthey can seldom pro- 
cure these,and therefore substitute cloves, which 
they pound into powder, and mix up with a 
kernel, having s»mething the flavor of a ‘Ton 
quin bean, which they likewise reduce to pow 
in and, with a little gum-water, form it into 
beads about the size of a common garden pea. 
These they string and hang around the neck ; 
they sometimes string the cloves themselves, 
and wear them in the same manner; but the 
way in which they prefer wearing them is sew 
ed up in small bags made of rich coloured silk, 
a number of which are hung r und the neck.— 
The hair, which is neatly braided into a profu 
sion of small plaits, hangs down nearly to the 
shoulders, and is confined (together with the 
string of amber, coral, and beads, which deco 
rate it) round the forehead with a few string’s of 
small beads by the young girls, and by the mar- 
ried, with a narrow strip of silk, or fine cotton 
cloth, twisted into a string about as thick as a 
finger. 'To complete their dress, a pair of gold 
ear-rings dangle almost to touch the shoulders, 
and, in consequence of their great weight, would 
tear their ears were they not supported by a 
little strap of thin red leather, which is fastened 
to one ear-ring by a button, and passes over 
the top of the head to the other. The walk of 
these ladies is peculiarly majestic and graceful, 
and their whole appearance, although strange to 
a European observer, is far from being incle 
gant. 
ee 0000006 

SCARCITY OF UGLY WOMEN. 

A very eccentric gentleman was once can 
plaining, that after a great deal of trouble, he 
had not been able to meet with an ugly woman, 
so that he much doubted whether, after all. 
such a being existed. “For my part,’ conti 
nued he, “ I almost believe such a creature to 
be a mere chimera of the imagination, and to 
be classed with those fictitious beings whose 
heads are said to grow beneath their shoulders. 
Some years ago, | made the following experi- 
ment: I caused two advertisements to be insert 
ed in the payfers for a house-keeper; one was for 
a lady who should not only be competent for such 
an office, but qualified also for a companion—of 
good education and elegant manners: the 


| other required nothing of this, it only stipulated, 


Their hair, too, is not so short or | 


} 
| 
{ 
} 
j 
j 


| not a single reply. 


as a sine qua non, that the applicant should be 
ugly. In answer to the former advertisement, 
I was overwhelmed with letters from so many 
accomplished elegant ladies, that I congratulat- 
ed both the present age and my own country on 
possessing so much female excellence. But, 
would you believe it? to the latier | received 
And I have since more than 
once inserted the same advertisement with ex- 
actly the same success.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 












NOBILITY GAINED ‘BY MERIT. 


The ancestor of the Duke of Leeds was a 
young man named Osborne, who served his ap- 
prenticeship to Sir William Hewitt, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir William lived on London Bridge, 
and his daughter, during Edward Osborne's ap- 
prenticeshf, accidentally fell from her father’ # 
window into the Thames. Osborne plunged af- 
ter the young lady, and saved her life at the 
risk of his own. This act added much to the 
favorable opinion which the master had for the 
apprentice, and as soon as the latter had served 
his time, Sir William Hewitt said to him— 
“Osborne, you are a deserving youth, and 
have faithfully served me for seven years, [am 
under considerable obligatiow to you—you have 
saved the life of my only daughter at the peril 
of your ewn. Yowhave then the best claim to 
her—she is at your service, if you choose to ac- 
cept of her in marriage,and the most considera- 
ble past of what I am possessed of shall hereaf- 
ter, be yours. Osborne gladly accepted the 
generous offer, and the éIdest son of that mar- 
riage was Hewett Osliorne, who was knigfited 
by the earl of Essex, under whom he served in 
ireland, for his services ip the field. The family 
soon after became ennobled. Thomas Osborne, 
the first Duke of Leeds, was prouder of the cir- 
eumstance of his ancestor having acquired 
wealth and station by his honest-and intrepid 
spirit, than’ he was of any of the subsequent 
services of the family, and related the circum- 
stance with conscious pride to Chdfles II. 





A Cheap Husband.—A young servant gitl, who 
had conducted herself very much to the satisfac- 
tion of her mistress, was presented by her with £5, 
to serve-as a marriage portion. Some time after, 
her mistress desired to see the lover. He was ug- 

and mis-shapen. ‘* My good lass,’’ ‘said the la- 
dy, ‘*what a comical husband you have chosen !” 
‘*Ah! Madam,” replied the girl, with much sim- 
plicity, what canone expect to get for five pounds ?” 
— 











POETRY. 








A FATHER’S FAREWELL TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Come near to me, my gentle girl, 
Come share a father’s parting sorrow— 
“And weep with me those tears to-day, 
Nor thou, nor I, may weep to-morrow. 


Come lean once more upon my breast, 
As when a simple child caressing, 

For another day, and far away 
Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing. 
. 


The wind blows fairly for the sea :-— 

The whité.waves round thy bark are swelling, 
Thy lover sighs, for the morn to rise, 

And make thee a bride, my gemtle Ellen : 


Yet closer, closer, round me cling, 
Though another claim thy love to-morrow, 
None, none are here to reprove the tear, 
That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 


Come gaze on me, thou darling child, 
My fairest and my fondliest cherish’d, 

That I may trace, in thy placid face, 
Thy mother’s beauty ere she perish’d. 


And let mie hear thy mother’s song, 

Yet once more from thy sweet lips swellingy 
And none again shall sing that strain, 

The last song of my gentle Ellen. 


"° 
@ 





And say, that when between us lie : 


Wide lands and many a mountain billow, 


Thy heart will tend to thine earliest friend, 


And thinkin prayer of his aged pillow. 


For my head is white with winter snow 


No earthly sum away may carry, 


Until L come to my waitinghome, 


The last home, where the aged tarry. 


Then lean once,more upon’my breast, 


* As when a simple,child caressing, 


For another day, and far away, 


Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing. 


. 


2 * * , 
Ay, closer, closer, round me cling, 


Though. another claim thy love to-morrow, 


- None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 


That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 


, MOONLIGHT AT VENICE. 
Dip lightly, gondolier, thine oar 
Aiong the feathery spray ; 
Light,as the ripples kiss the shore, 
And the soft-voiced echves stray. 


And still thy barque as yon blue cloud 
That fairy floats on ‘high ; 

*Tis the sweet hour to love allow’d, 
To passion’s warbled sigh. 


O’er olive mount and Adrian isle 
The flickering moon-beams play, 

With soft and melancholy smileg 
Upon the lover’s way, 


And starr’d with light each wandering prow, 
That trembles o’er the tide, 

Has maiy a bright and burning brow, 
And cheek that night must hide : 


- And many a swéet voluptuous lay 
Sigh’d from the soft guitar ; ° 
And winning words, more sweet thar. they, 
That never roam afar. 


The loving eyes, as dark as night, 
® And oh !,as starry too, 
Are blending there tlieir burning light, 
As blend the lips their dew. 


It is not Wealth’s, it is not Fame’s, 
This bland bewit¢hing hour, 

Idalia’s Queen its glory claim 
Beneath her planet’s pow 


Fair Venice $ thou alone o 
In ruin’d pomp that stand, 

Can’st weave of flowers thy funeral pall ! 
Thou sunset of thy land ! 


. 
FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


O! for a lonely dwelling place, 
By some sweet mountain rill— : 
Where nature wears the loveliest face, 
And heaven a lovelier still. 


There would I list no other words, 
And none a pleasure deem, 

Except the music of the birds, 
And murmuring of the’ stream. 


And yet, than thus to be alone, 
Methinks ’twould happier be, 

To have some one, and only one, 
To share this bliss-with me. 


Her locks should be more dark and wild 
Than is the raven’s wing— 

Her voice, than birds more sweet and mild, 
Or, streamlet murmuring. 


I’d cull the flowers that earliest grow, 
And those cf loveliest hue, 

Apd wreath them round thy polish’d brow, 
While they are gem’d with dew. 


Tifere would we sit the live-long day, 
And hear the warblers sing— 

Or trace the streamlet’s winding way, 
To find its gushing spring. 


° * * * * * * * 


Whiere are my birds, and mountain rill :-— 
And she, of softer strain ? 
O! | would sweetly slumber still— 
And dream that dream again. 
BERTRAM. 
a 
THE MERRY HEART. 
I would not from the wise require 
The lumber of their learned lore ; 
Nor would I from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease and f have health, 
And tf have spirits, light as air, 
And more than wisdoim, more than wealth, 
A merry heart that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind : 
I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favor, 

And sometimes have been balf inclin’d 
Torate her for her il-behbaviour. 

But life was short-¢ 1 thought it folly 


° To lose its moments%n despair ; 


So slipp’d aside from melancholy, 
* With merry heart, that laugh’d at care. 


And once, ’tis true, two ’witching eyes 
Surpris’d me in a luckless season, 
Turn’d all my mirth to‘lonely sighs, 
And quite subdued my*better reason. 
Yet ’twas but love could make me grieve 
And love’s, you know, a reason fair, 
And much improv’d, as I believe, 
The merry heart that laugh’d at care. 


, 


So now, from idle wishes clear, 
1 make the good I may not find ; 
Adown the stream I gently Steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant art prepare, 
The mind, attun’d to every season, 
Tgp heat, that laughs at care. 
Yet, wrap me in your sweetest“dream, 
Ye social feelings of the mind, 
Give, sometimes give, your sunny gleam, 
And let the rest good humour find. 
Yes, 1@t me hail and welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share, 
And pleas’d and pleasing let me live 
With merry heart that laughs at care. 
& 


A 





€RUMBS OF COMFORT FOR BACHELORS. 


From the National Journal. 
A winter day! A winter day! 
What shall I find to chase away * 
The dense damp air of a winter day. 


Give me a Wife whose sunny eye 

Shall chasg the cloud from yonder sky ; 
Whose honied words and looks will say— * 
Love can bloom ina winter day. 
Friendship may confe, with plausive air, 
To cheer the hours that are free fram care ; 
But worldly frfends soon shrink away 

From the frest and storm of a winter day. 


Wine hath a quick, but a passing power, 
‘bo dispel the fiend of a gloomy hour ; 
But it lacks the vigor to drive away 

The lengthened gloom of a winter day. 


A WIFE—a Wife, whose sunny eye 

Shall chase the gloom from a winter sky ; 

Her, let me find to chase away ° 
The dense damp air of a winter day. 








